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‘ REASON AND FAITH ? 

r I am asked to discuss Faith and Reason, but no definite question 
p concerning them is proposed. It is also announced in print that 
4 Professor Howison and I will probably oppose each other, but I sin- 
” cerely hope that this may not be the case. If we do, it will very 
; likely be over the question of Reason’s all-sufficiency to reach re- 


ligious conclusions without the aid of faith, so I will, with your per- 
r; mission, begin by speaking of that point. 

Whether Reason be deemed all-sufficient or not will depend on 
what you mean by Reason. Strictly and technically, Reason is a 





‘a, faculty, not of facts, but of principles and relations. Out of her 
own resources she can not say what facts exist; but if one fact be 
~~ given her, she can infer another fact; and she is supposed to be able, 
by certain principles that she possesses, to lay down in advance what 
7 relations facts must stand in to each other; that causes, for example, 


must precede, not follow, their effects, and the like. 

The religious question is altogether one of facts. Does a God 
exist or not? Is the world actually run by its higher or by its lower 
forces?’ To feel things to be higher and lower, but to confess the 
higher things impotent, would be an irreligious conclusion. If there 
be a God, Reason ean be theistic and say that we exist alongside of 
him, or pantheistic and say that we are parts of him; but that there 
is a God, Reason can only infer from the facts of experience, from 
their character as needing a cause, or from the purpose they display. 

If we take Reason in the strict sense of a faculty of inference, 
nothing is more notorious than her insufficiency to put religious con- 
clusions on a solid base. To say nothing of pantheism and theism 
and their squabbles, atheism itself has always appealed to Reason 
for support. The most deeply atheistic book I have seen of late is 


1In 1906, while lecturing at Leland Stanford, William James accepted an 
invitation to contribute to a discussion of ‘‘ Reason and Faith’’ at a dinner of 
the Pacific Coast Unitarian Club in San Francisco on February 5th. What fol- 
lows is a summary of what he said which he himself prepared to be printed in 
the proceedings of the meeting. It was sent to a printer and galley proof was 
torrected. The earthquake and San Francisco fire prevented publication. The 
manuscript and part of the corrected galley were brought back to Cambridge and 
Were recently found there in a bundle of papers among which they had hitherto 
been overlooked. So far as I can discover, the Unitarian Club address has never 
been printed.—Hnry JAMES. 
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that Life of Reason, by my colleague, Santayana, which I recom- 
mend you all to read. For my colleague, Royce, on the other hand, 
as you all know, God’s existence is the one fact that Reason makes 
secure. Which of these thinkers does genuine Reason actuate! 
Speaking after the manner of men, and judging by other tests than 
the religious one, Reason in both of them is far superior to what it 
is in most of us. Neither can claim a monopoly of it; neither can 
say that his colleague doesn’t use it, but reaches his conclusions by 
blind Faith. 

Men of the world would probably say that Faith has a finger in 
the conclusions of both men. Their Reason indicates the opening 
and their faith jumps in. Faith uses a logic altogether different 
from Reason’s logic. Reason claims certainty and finality for her 
conclusions. Faith is satisfied if hers seem probable and practically 
wise. 

Faith’s form of argument is something like this: Considering a 
view of the world: ‘‘It is fit to be true,’’ she feels; ‘‘it would be well 
if it were true; it might be true; it may be true; it owght to be true,” 
she says; ‘‘it must be true,’’ she continues; ‘‘it shall be true,’’ she 
concludes, ‘‘for me; that is, I will treat it as if it were true so far as 
my advocacy and actions are concerned.’’ 

Obviously this is no intellectual chain of inferences, like the 
Sorites of the logic-books. You may call it the ‘‘faith-ladder,’’ if 
you like; but, whatever you call it, it is the sort of slope on which we 
all habitually live. In no complex matter can our conclusions be 
more than probable. We use our feelings, our good-will, in judging 
where the greater probability lies; and when our judgment is made, 
we practically turn our back on the lesser probabilities as if they 
were not there. Probability, as you know, is mathematically ex- 
pressed by a fraction. But seldom can we act fractionally—half- 
action is no action (what is the use of only half-killing your enemy! 
—better not touch him at all) ; so for purposes of action we equate 
the most probable view to 1 (or certainty) and other views we treat 
as naught. 

Now the advocates of Reason’s all-sufficiency can follow either 
of two courses, but not both. 

They can approve of the faith-ladder and adopt it, but at the 
same time call it an exercise of Reason. In this case they close the 
controversy by a verbal definition, which amounts to a material sur- 
render to the opposite side. 

Or they can stick to Reason’s more customary definition, and 
forbid us the faith-ladder, as something liable only to mislead 
‘‘Brace yourself against its fatal slope,’’ they can say; ‘‘ wait for 
full evidence; Reason and facts must alone decide; rule good-will 
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out; don’t move until you’re sure.’’ But this advice is so obviously 
impossible to follow in any considerable practical or theoretical af- 
fair, and the rationalists themselves follow it so very little in their 
books and practice, fornicating as they do habitually with the un- 
clean thing which they denounce, that I do not see how it can be 
seriously taken. Virtually it amounts to forbidding us to live. 

I conclude, then, that there is nothing left to dispute about. If 
the word ‘‘Reason’’ be taken to cover the faith-process, then Reason 
is, indeed, all-sufficient. But if it is taken to exclude the faith- 
process, then its insufficiency to found a man’s religion solidly 
seems to me too obvious for any further discussion to be carried on. 

But perhaps I have mistaken your meaning altogether. Perhaps 
you had Reason versus Experience rather than Reason versus Faith 
in view. In that case I think that there is something more to be said. 

The religious question, we agreed, is a question about facts. 
From the facts of finite experience, religious rationalism thinks. 
Reason can infer the Infinite, from the visible she can infer the 
invisible world. 

Now, historically the pretension of religious rationalism has been 
that all the facts of experience, rightly interpreted, physical facts 
and moral facts, lead to religious conclusions, and that specifically 
religious facts, such as conversions, mystical insights, or providential 
leadings, though they may confirm our religion, are not needed to 
establish it in the first instance. Common natural facts will do. 

But here I have to repeat what I said at the outset. Do the facts 
of natural experience force men’s Reason, as it concretely exists, 
to religious conclusions? Certainly men having every other ap- 
pearance of possessing Reason have been led to irreligious conclu- 
sions by the facts of the world. Men will probably always conclude 
diversely in this matter, as they have concluded diversely up to this 
hour. Some will see in moral facts a power that makes for righteous- 
hess, and in physical facts a power that geometrizes and is intellec- 
tual, that creates order and loves beauty. But alongside of all such 
facts there are contrary facts in abundance; and he who seeks them 
can equally well infer a power that defies righteousness, creates dis- 
order, loves ugliness, and aims at death. It depends on which kind 
of fact you single out as the more essential. If your Reason tries 
to be impartial, if she resorts to statistical comparison, and asks 
which class of facts tip the balance, and which way tends the drift, 
she must, it seems to me, conclude for irreligion, unless we give her 
more specific religious experiences to go by; for the last word every- 
where, according to purely naturalistic science, is the word of Death, 
the death-sentence passed by Nature on plant and beast, and man 
and tribe, and earth and sun, and everything that she has made. 
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But religious experience, strictly and narrowly so-called, gives 
Reason an additional set of facts to use. They show another pos- 
sibility to Reason, and Faith then can jump in. 

Briefly, the facts I mean can be described as experiences of an 
unexpected life succeeding upon death. By this I don’t mean im- 
mortality, or the death of the body. I mean the death and termina- 
tion of certain mental processes within the individual’s experience, 
processes that ran to failure, and in some individuals, at least, even- 
tuate in despair. Just as romantic love seems a comparatively re- 
cent literary invention, so these experiences seem to have played no 
great part before Luther’s time; and the best way to indicate their 
character will possibly be to draw a contrast between the inner life 
of ourselves and of the ancient Greeks and Romans. 

The Greeks and Romans, in all that concerned their moral life, 
were an extraordinarily solemn set of folks. The Athenians thought 
that the very Gods must admire the rectitude of Phocion and Aris. 
tides; and those gentlemen themselves were apparently of much the 
same opinion. Cato’s veracity was so impeccable that the extremest 
incredulity a Roman could express of anything was to say—‘‘I 
wouldn’t believe it even if Cato told me.’’ Good was good and bad 
was bad, for these people. Hypocrisy, which Church-Christianity 
brought in, hardly existed; the naturalistic system held firm; its 
values showed no hollowness and brooked no irony. The individual, 
if virtuous enough, could meet all possible requirements. The pagan 
pride had never crumbled. 

Luther broke through the crust of all this naturalistic self-suf- 
ficiency. He thought (and possibly he was right) that Saint Paul 
had done it already. Religious experience of the Lutheran type 
brings all our naturalistic standards to bankruptcy. You are strong 
only by being weak, it shows. You can not live on pride or self- 
sufficiency. There is a light in which all the naturally founded and 
correctly accepted distinctions, excellences, and safeguards of our 
characters appear as absolute childishness. To give up one’s con- 
ceit of being good, is the only door to the Universe’s deeper reaches. 

These deeper reaches are familiar enough to evangelical Chris- 
tianity and to what is now-a-days known as ‘‘Mind-cure’’ religion 
or ‘‘New-Thought.’’ The phenomenon is that of new ranges of life 
succeeding on our most despairing moments. There are resources 
in us that naturalism, with its literal virtues, never recks of, pos- 
sibilities that take our breath away, and show a world wider than 
either physics or philistine ethics can imagine. Here is a world in 
which all is well, in spite of certain forms of death, indeed because 
of certain forms of death, death of hope, death of strength, death of 
responsibility, of fear and worry, death of everything that paganism, 
naturalism, and legalism put their trust in. 
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Reason, operating on our other experiences, even our psychologi- 
cal experiences, would never have inferred these specifically religious 
experiences. She could not suspect their existence for they are dis- 
continuous with natural experience and invert its values. But as 
they come and are given, creation widens to our view. They suggest 
that our natural experience, so called, may only be a fragment of 
reality. They soften Nature’s outlines and open out the strangest 
possibilities and perspectives. 

This is why it seems to me that Reason, working in abstraction 
from specifically religious experiences, will always omit something, 
and fail to reach completely adequate conclusions. This is why ‘‘re- 
ligious experience,’’ peculiarly so called, needs, in my opinion, to be 
carefully considered and interpreted by everyone who aspires to 
reason out a true religious philosophy. 


WILLIAM JAMES. 





NOTES TOWARD THE COMPLETION OF A BIBLIOGRAPHY 
OF THE WRITINGS OF WILLIAM JAMES 


A NYONE who wishes to become thoroughly acquainted with the 
work of William James is greatly helped by so admirable and 
successful a piece of work as the Annotated Bibliography of the 
Writings of William James, which we owe to the pains and skill of 
Professor Ralph Barton Perry. To point out the rare omissions 
and mistakes, which can easily be corrected in a new edition, is 
to express one’s esteem for this catalogue. The following are the 
items which I, for my part, find occasion to add: 
I. Four short papers by James not mentioned by Professor Perry: 
1, ‘‘Experience,’’ an article in Baldwin’s Dictionary of Phil- 
osophy and Psychology (1902). 
2. ‘‘Letter to Tausch,’’ The Monist, January, 1909, p. 156. (Not 
included in the Letters, 1920-1.)* 
3. ‘‘A Possible Case of Projection of the Double,’’ Journal of 
the American Society for Psychical Research, Vol. III, No. 
4. (April, 1909.) 
4. ‘‘Reply to an Inquiry by J. B. Pratt,’’ Hibbert Journal, Oc- 
tober, 1911. (Reprinted in 1920-1, Vol. II, pp. 212-215. 
One should add to the above the Preface of James to The Wold 
of Souls by W. Lutoslawski, London, G. Aifen & Unwin. 1924* 
ll. The following French translations: 
1This numbering is that of Professor Perry’s bibliography of James. 


2In the interest of completeness, the editors suggest the addition to the 
titles mentioned of the article, ‘‘Reason and Faith,’’ published in this issue. 
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. L’Habitude et la Volonté, deux chapitres de psychologie ap- 


pliquée 4 la morale, translated by Frank Abauzit. Paris, 
Union pour 1’Action Morale, 1906. (Trans, from 1892-2 
ch. 10 and 26.) 


, 


. La Volonté de Croire, translation by L. S. Pidoux, St. Blaise 


Switzerland), Foyer Solidariste, 1907. (Trans. of 1896-2.) 


. La Volonté de Croire, translation by Loys Moulin. Paris, 


Flammarion, 1916. (Trans. of 1897-3.) 


. Aux Etudiants, translation by Henri Marty, with preface by 


Emile Boutroux. Paris, Payot, 1914. (Trans. of 1899-7, 
Part II. Part 1 only was translated by L. 8. Pidoux under 
the title, Causeries Pédagogiques, preface by J. Payot. 
Lausanne, Payot, and Paris, Alcan, 1900.) 


. L’Idée de Vérité, translation by Mme. L. Veil and Maxime 


David, Paris, Alean, 1913. (Trans. of 1909-8.) 


. L’Equivalent Moral de la Guerre, translation by M. P. Paris, 


Union pour la Vérité, 1910. (Trans. of 1910-3.) 


. Introduction a la Philosophie, translation by Roger Picard, 


Paris, M. Riviére, 1914. (Trans. of 1911-1.) 


. ‘*G. Papini et le mouvement pragmatiste en Italie.’’ Intro- 


duction to Le Crépuscule des Philosophes de Papini, trans- 
lation by Mlle F. Bertrand, Paris: Chiron, 1922. (Trans. 
of 1906-3.) 


. William James. Extraits de sa Correspondance, translation 


by F. Delattre and M. Le Breton, with preface by H. Berg- 
son. Paris, Payot, 1924. (Partial translation of 1920-1.) 


10. Btudes et Reflexions d’un Psychiste, translation by E. 


Durandeau. Paris, Payot, 1924. (Translation of nearly 
all the articles relating to psychical research, most of which 
have not been reprinted in book form in English.) 


It should be noted also that La Théorie de l’Emotion, listed by 


Professor Perry 4 propos of 1890-4, contains the trans- 
lation not only of Chapter XXV of the Principles, but 
also of a few passages from 1884-2 and from 1894-2. 


III. A few references might be more complete as follows: 


Om cn * 


. 1874-7. Reprinted in part, 1920-1, Vol. 1, pp. 48-49. 
. 1882-2. Reprinted only in part in 1879-3. 


1889-4. A note of the article was suppressed in 1890-4. 


. 1905-4. Reprinted also in 1912-1. 


. 1908-4. Published in Mind, July, 1908. 


IV. One work, it seems to me, has not been given its right place. 


It is Pragmatism (1907-11), which is surely anterior to the 
article classed as 1907-7. 


V. There are still a few inaccuracies, most of which, no doubt, are 


printer’s errors. 
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. Under 1874-8, the date 1879-3 should be 1897-3. 

. Under 1875-8, the date 1902-2 should be 1920-2. 

. Under 1878-4, the date 1890-3 should be 1890-4. 

. 1881-3 is translated in La Critique Philosophique of 1881 and 
not of 1882. 

5. 1884-4. The year 1885 is the 14th and not the 13th year 

of La Critique Philosophique. 

6. Under 1887-10, the date 1990-4 should be 1890-4 

7. 1890-4. Chapter XXVI and Chapter IV are partially re- 

printed in 1917-1, and not in 1915-1. 
8. Under 1899-2, the reference ought clearly to be to 1903-7, 
instead of to 1903-8. 

These are unimportant details, but it seems worth while to point 
them out, since they concern a work, i.e., Professor Perry’s bib- 
liography, which very light retouches will make perfect. 
EMMANUEL LEROUX. 


wm co Do 


UNIVERSITY OF RENNES. 
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Religion in the Philosophy of William James. Juurus SEe.ye Brx- 
LER. (The Amherst Books. First series). Boston: Marshall 
Jones Co. 1926. xvii + 225 pp. 


Professor Bixler has given, I think, an accurate, comprehensive, 
and well-balanced account of the part played by religion in James’s 
philosophy. He adds some new and valuable material in the form 
of hitherto unpublished letters on the subject. He points out an 
unnoted conflict between two tendencies that find expression in 
James’s utterances, namely, the strenuous and militant mood which 
must be ‘‘pluralistic’’ and the need of peace and security which, 
to meet it in its fullest measure, would demand monism. It is the 
‘pluralistic’? tendency, of course, that prevailed. Of marked in- 
terest is the chapter on immortality, bringing out justly a stronger 
interest on his part than appeared in some well-known passages of 
his writing. 

James’s teaching on religion is for the most part clear and does 
not require interpretation. The chief function of this book is to 
collect, compare, arrange, and mass the various thoughts in a man- 
ner never attained nor, indeed, attempted in James’s own writings. 

Thus far Professor Bixler’s work is chiefly that of collector, 
expositor, surveyor, in a word, of historian. But he closes with a 
chapter, entitled ‘‘James and the Religious Thought of Today,’’ 
on the truth of the doctrines, remarking that ‘‘it is time to take 
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stock of our findings.’’ He maintains that ‘‘the main currents of 
the religious thought of our day have met in James to emerge 
in clarified form,’’ and holds up his teaching as a banner for ‘‘the 
generation just coming to maturity.’’ 

Perhaps this also is a topic on which the reviewer should bear 
testimony. The greatness of James’s performance and even more 
of his mind, outlook, resources of afterthought, never-exhausted 
perception, habit of regarding his own ideas as only approaches to 
the still looked-for truth, smiles at the thought of our sparing him 
any criticism we could offer; and loyalty must respect his uniform 
wish that the opposition should be heard and play its part in col- 
laboration toward the result, his uniform sense that the service 
which consists in just thinking has the supreme claim upon our 
effort. 

What can one say who sees clearly that he is the most important 
and the most valuable figure in American philosophy, and who yet 
can accept neither ‘‘free will’’ (in his interpretation), nor ‘‘the 
will to believe,’’ nor pragmatism, nor ‘‘pluralism,’’ nor the results 
he obtains from ‘‘radical empiricism’’? One can say that (apart, 
of course, from the splendid specific work of the Psychology, the 
Varieties, and a number of essays) what was important and valuable 
in James was, not merely his power to stimulate, but his tendencies, 
to which he gave such vital, human, and telling expression. For 
these tendencies were all sound to the core and pressingly needed. 
They all had human weal for their object and were tendencies 
toward life, freedom, freshness, relief from pain and oppression, 
amplitude, harmony, and the release of energy effectually to secure 
these things. They were also tendencies toward the keener apprecia- 
tion of the life we have. The philosophical formulation that he 
found for them was (so it seems to the present writer) unsound, for 
the reason that it took the chief ideas as ultimate when they could 
in fact be analyzed and when their analysis would have prevented 
him from misinterpreting them. He felt that the analyses of these 
ideas offered by scientific philosophy explained away the living 
fact. It was always his function to insist on recognition of the 
living fact, and thus (we may say) to force philosophy to make 
its analysis adequate. 

James was at once a great human spirit and a keen, intense 
observer of the human spirit. His interest in psychology went 
further than that of most of its professors; it proceeded to the 
region of men’s aspirations, and their sense of support for those 
aspirations. His interest in mental life was sympathetic and help- 
ful, he was a physician of the soul. He refused to cut the soul off 
from the fullest and greatest life possible to it by enforcing the rules 
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of belief enjoined by science. He was always for the larger, the 
richer opportunity, at the expense of systems, and even at the ex- 
pense of the logical conscience. He did not want humanity to 
win what he thought of as a Sunday-school prize from science, and 
miss the tremendous things. We must take him as standing there, 
putting his foot in the door, to use his own expression, and refusing 
to allow philosophy to shut us out from what he conceived to be 
the deepest forms of spiritual life and the most potent forms of 
spiritual inspiration. His attitude was incomparably superior to 
that of naturalistic philosophers who continue to play their favorite 
chess-game of theory without even considering what provision is 
to be made for the religious nature and needs of mankind, what 
reconstruction is possible in the devastated region. Had his frame 
of mind in the whole subject been more analytical, he might have 
seen that it is the duty of religious philosophy, in the interest of 
‘vital economy,’’ to find the meaning that the great conceptions of 
religion possess on the basis of the secure facts of life, and on that 
basis to extend and develop them, and thus to rest our spiritual 
efforts and satisfactions, not on the idle mockery of wilful belief, 
but on the full and uttermost realization of what actually lies in 
experience and its possibilities. The reviewer may be permitted 
to say, for himself, that he has not the faintest desire to believe 
for the sake of believing, but only to know what is really there, and 
to appreciate its religious import. That import can ‘obviously 
never be adequately conveyed for the soul in the language of analy- 
sis, but only in the language of appreciation, but it must be con- 
sistent with analysis. The very terms in which the full analytic 
grounding of religion in experience is to be effected have hardly 
yet been wrought out. And no pertinent form of experience, least 
of all the mystical, may be disconsidered. In no respect is James 
greater than in his refusal to assume that only the commonplace 
forms of experience are significant, in his openness to stranger forms, 
though he is a safe guide only half-way as to what the significance 
of the stranger forms is. 

Philosophers are of two kinds, the analysts and the acquisitors. 
The analyst simply wishes to understand. He is a man of science 
in philosophy. The acquisitor wishes to secure something; his 
philosophy is offered as the key to a door opening on a grand region, 
to which otherwise he thinks the mind could not find admission. 
Now in religious philosophy James was, of course, an acquisitor, but 
in justice to him, I repeat, it must be noticed that he was an ac- 
quisitor partly for a special reason, partly because he was a psy- 
chologist, a man of science in another quarter, a psychologist con- 
cerned for the health of the minds he studied, who noted what their 
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life required, what promoted their life and what reduced it, and 
who based demands for faith on this observation. The two in- 
terests find, of course, their union in philosophy itself (where James 
did not unite them) in the wish at once to understand how things 
are and how they can be made to yield their utmost for human 
weal. 

Professor Bixler might have noted another conflict, that between 
the James who in his own person willed to believe, and the other 
James, the observer and sceptic, who watched the human mind and 
its beliefs and prescribed for it,—the physician on the one hand 
and the taker of the medicine on the other. The man who said 
again and again, in different classes and years, ‘‘If there ts a God 

’? (I suppose many former students can hear his voice saying 
it), was not at that moment an example in himself of the will to be- 
lieve. The truth was that the man’s mind was so big, there were so 
many elements present in it, that it was almost riven asunder. 

It has not been enough remarked that the ‘‘will to believe’’ was 
a social doctrine quite as much, and occasionally more, than a per- 
sonal one. From first to last his mind was sympathetic. He saw 
men and women trying to stifle the faiths natural and joyful to 
them at the dictates of the scientific code. This helps to explain 
some of the wilfully confident remarks cited from letters, etc., by 
Professor Bixler, which, if interpreted solely ag self-expression, 
would not, I think, be completely understood. 

James’s relation to analysis was peculiar. Few or none have 
excelled him in the mere power. There are, of course, in his work, 
especially in the Psychology, masterly and typical examples of ana- 
lytical triumph. In the midst of the Pragmatism is the chapter 
on unity, an empirical analysis of the meaning of terms in the best 
tradition of philosophy. Yet the rest of that book is painful in 
its constant use of the like crucial terms with omission of the same 
elementary discrimination. Precise analysis and the distinctions it 
renders possible would have been everything, and they are not there. 
Many writers, notably Professor J. B. Pratt in his admirable Prag- 
matism, have in various respects pointed this out. But a chief part 
of James’s function, we may not forget, was to protest in psychology 
and life against artificial analyses, the excesses and mechanical 
crudities of the analytical spirit, those of associationism and many 
other theories, and to make us feel the uniqueness, the individuality 
of psychic facts. Had he prized analysis more and constantly sought 
intellectual satisfaction in it, had he been a habitual and thorough- 
going analyst and therefore logician, he would probably have dimmed 
and enfeebled those perceptions which were the means of his prin- 
cipal service. When a great task is to be performed a man i8 
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unlikely in this world to have a strong enough bent for it unless 
he has too much, 

Consider the case of free will. Few readers can have forgotten, 
in his essay on determinism, the passage about choosing to go home 
by Divinity Avenue or by Oxford Street. It had such vividness and 
point that it is likely to remain one of the landmarks in the contro- 
versy. But that passage depends wholly for its force on treating 
‘‘possible’’ and ‘‘could’’ as ultimate terms, terms that can have no 
further analysis. But they surely can have it. I go down Divinity 
Avenue, but I could have gone down Oxford Street; that is, I had 
the power to do so; and this implies as part of its meaning that 
there was nothing internal or external to prevent my doing so if 
I had wanted to. This is not a new meaning for the word ‘‘could’’; 
it is the old meaning analysed. Power in an individual means the 
existence of a state of things in which if he makes a certain initial 
move a certain result will actually follow. Given the move the 
result will not fail; that is power. Whatever else the idea may be 
held to include, it includes that. Hence power rests on a law of 
cause and effect and does not exist at all in the absence of such a 
law. ‘‘I have the power to will otherwise than I am willing’’ means 
‘‘The other volition would take place if I inclined to have it.’’ The 
initial move is the inclination, the assured result is the volition. If 
the result is not assured power can not be alleged. Professor Bixler, 
like James, speaks as though indeterminism gave us ‘‘creative 
power.’’ But ‘‘creation,’’ exactly as much as power (because it 
would be a case of power), involves a fixed relation of cause and 
effect. The power to create must depend on a law that whenever 
a certain move (fiat or whatever) on the part of the creator takes 
place a certain fact comes to exist. Of course, it may well be that 
there are undetermined beginnings, upstart events, in physical nature 
and in the mind. But such beginnings could not properly be called 
created, for nobody and nothing would have created them, nor yet 
in any exceptional manner creative. To sum up: if a volition or 
anything else creates, it determines; if it is created, it is determined ; 
if it is undetermined in its origin it might still create, but so it 
might if it had been determined. Creation and indetermination 
have nothing to do with each other. These considerations are re- 
spectfully offered to the attention of the author of Creative Evo- 
lution, 

Professor Dewey wrote of James a few months ago in the New 
Republic: ‘‘His idea of an open universe, with its plural and unfin- 
ished directions, its irregularities and hazards, its novelties and its 
unadjusted crosscurrents, which seemed so wantonly heretical, have 
already become, I will not say everywhere accepted, yet common- 
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places of discussion, though only twenty-five years have passed. 
One thing is sure; he was a prophet of the future; all the vital 
currents of science and philosophy have set in the direction in which 
he pointed.’’ Now the first sentence is just such a one as James 
himself might have written; it has the same characteristic of treat- 
ing as definitive and unambiguous, phrases which demand exact defi- 
nition and which, until that definition is given, are exposed to di- 
verse interpretation. Anybody would be apt to say that in the 
most natural meaning of the word this is an open universe with 
many directions and with processes too obviously unfinished, with 
many facts that give us our well-recognized conception of irregularity 
and hazard; with undeniable novelties; and we have only to live, 
we do not have to be ‘‘pluralists,’’ to become acquainted with ‘‘un- 
adjusted crosscurrents.’’ But Mr. Dewey has in mind, I think, un- 
determined events. No reader could be counted on to know what 
was at stake unless there were substituted for the words used a 
precise indication. It was, indeed, a great service on James’s part 
to make much of the hypothesis of undetermined beginnings. But 
it was not an advantage that his philosophical motive for doing so 
was one that, truly understood, would never have led him to do so 
at all. For it was to secure novelty, openness, ete., in a sense in 
which (had he but seen it!) they do not depend upon undetermined 
events, but (as within the reach and attainment of free spirits) are 
inconsistent with them. For reach and attainment, as here used, 
meaning power to reach and power to attain, are causal ideas and 
hence depend upon law. Indeterminism may be true, but it is of 
no moral or human use or inspiration whatever—except as any true 
account of an element of the facts is of scientific use. 

About the precision of terms in this region of debate we can 
hardly be too careful. For example: the rational, says Mr. Bixler 
(133), is the real. This mode of expression and the other more 
familiar mode upon which it is a variant, that the universe must 
be rational, do not assist clear thinking. It is not the business 
of the universe to be rational. It is our business to be rational. 
And our rationality consists in thinking of the universe or any 
part of it as it is, and not as we ‘‘demand’’ that it shall be. Nor 
can we say that the rational is the real, for our reason does not 
set up any standard at all, except the standard of conforming 
to reality as we find it to be—I hardly think that Mr. Bixler will 
cite against me ‘‘the deduction of the categories.’ 

The ‘‘will to believe,’’ too, raises analytical questions. There 
is, first of all, a desire for a certain state of things and a consequent 
tendency to believe that it exists. The desire is not directed toward 
believing, but toward the reality of the thing or the things in ques- 
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tion. Now there may arise logical scruples and rules to guard us 
against giving way to the tendency to believe that goes with such a 
desire. Then may come (as with James) the decision in certain 
eases not to heed the scruples and rules, but to let ourselves go, 
to allow the tendency to have its effect, even perhaps sometimes 
the decision to try to believe by turning the mind to what is precious 
and desirable in the state of things in question. These decisions, 
this second and subsequent state of mind, may be called the will 
to believe, for unlike the first state it does entertain the express idea 
of believing, does seek to believe. It recognizes the tendency arising 
from desire and gives it deliberate consent and godspeed. 

There were two distinct factors that seemed sometimes to fuse 
in James’s mind because they are both opposed to explicit proof. 
One is the desire that something should exist, the other is the in- 
tuition or ‘‘feeling’’ that it does or ‘‘must’’ exist. No reasonable 
mind can object to accepting a fact or a probability on intuition, if 
the intuition holds its ground after such examination as we can 
give. That would be objecting to the vital play of intelligence. 
Being moved to belief by desire is quite another matter. This is 
not only a source of fallacy, but the fountainhead of all fallacy. 
All error arises from believing something because I like it or disbeliev- 
ing the alternative because I dislike it or omitting further thought 
and inquiry because I dislike it. The mind is either biased or it is 
precipitate. The cure for error is the examination of the facts; 
we omit this from the willingness to accept an idea without further 
examination. Thus passion is always at the root of errors, even if 
it be only the passion for ease. I mean, the situation may be de- 
scribed in this way; this is only one aspect, but an aspect ever pres- 
ent. The other factors of error are in one true sense dependent on 
this factor for their permission to be. 

Again, by the will to believe James appears sometimes to mean 
the will to act or live with vigor on a probability. If it is still 
regarded as a probability and no more there is here no will to 
believe at all, but only what in many cases is the reasonable will 
to act. James connects his doctrine with the language of science 
by speaking of the wisdom of regarding our faiths as hypotheses to 
be verified or the reverse by the experience of life. Now in so far as 
a thought remains a hypothesis awaiting verification it is not a 
belief and the will to believe is not involved. In so far as it is a 
belief it is no longer a hypothesis. Hypothesis, probability, best 
guesses, venture have all the place that James insists upon for them, 
but they have nothing to do with the will to believe. 

There is not space to take up all the elements in James’s ac- 
count that need to be separated from the idea of voluntary faith. 
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When they have been separated, the arguments for such faith come 
down to this, that in the sphere of religion it can do no harm 
and does present good. (To go back for a moment one may well 
ask: If religion is a region in which error can do no harm, how 
can truth be ‘‘verified from experience’? If error would not bring 
us into collision with contradicting facts, how can our happy im- 
munity from such collision be any proof of truth?) Alas! it in- 
deed does harm. The objection to the will to believe is as far as 
possible from lying, where James saw it, in a reverence for certain 
rules of logic or science on their own account. If we adjust our- 
selves to what does not exist or is not certain we are always before 
long maladjusting ourselves to what does and is; and the history of 
religion and of life at large (including their contemporary history) 
is one long unutterably tragic proof of this. Moreover, in an age 
when we may hope to come in sight of a common-sense discipline 
of the intelligence as a part of education, it can only defer that 
hope to preach and glorify in any department, especially so com- 
manding a department as religion, that which is the grand source 
of error and the very poison of intelligence. I confess that it is 
disheartening to see, almost thirty years after James’s book appeared, 
the scholar’s hand and fine abilities of Professor Bixler employed, 
in his final chapter and elsewhere in this otherwise valuable volume, 
in commending an unrevised and unamended version of the doc- 
trine of one of the most progressive and amendment-seeking of 
writers. The best service we can render to James’s memory is to 
free his healthful and priceless tendencies and aims from the letter 
of formulas that do them injustice and impair their power. Every 
one of his principal theories was based on a great and neglected 
truth. There was in him an aspiration and a force that must at all 
costs, even the cost of hasty conception, break through the trammels 
of ‘‘genteel tradition.”’ 
Dickinson 8S. MiIuuEr. 


The Making of the Modern Mind. A Survey of the Intellectual 
Background of the Present Age. JoHN HermMaN RANDALL, JR. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 1926. x-+ 653 pp. 


This history of modern European philosophy fills me with genuine 
enthusiasm, for several years ago I hoped seriously to find the time 
and the freedom to write just such a book and here is the book al- 
ready thought out and written with masterly skill. Now we have 
what it seems to me heretofore we lacked, a history of modern 
western philosophy. Perhaps it will shortly inspire some one to 
attempt the more difficult task, to write also a history of ancient 
Mediterranean philosophy. 
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By the history of philosophy I mean an account of the great con- 
trolling ideas or principles at work throughout the entire spiritual 
life of a period or of a people, the story of how these ideas originated 
and how they expressed themselves in every major branch of the 
intellectual enterprise of a great civilization. Of course, we have 
had numerous able studies of aspects or parts of such a history and 
we have had admirable biographies of individual intellectual lead- 
ers and expositions and interpretations of their doctrines. But what 
we have lacked was a picture of the whole, and this is what Dr. Ran- 
dall gives us in a masterly way. 

In such a book the historian of philosophy and general historian 
meet one another and this is a significant fact. On the one hand, the 
general historian has continually broadened the field of his investi- 
gation until his conception of history includes the entire life and 
enterprise of mankind and thus includes man’s highest intellectual 
achievements. On the other hand, our students of philosophy have 
widened the range of their study until philosophical doctrine and its 
progress are no longer pictured as existing in logic-tight compart- 
ments, but as the outcome and expression of the entire economic, 
social, political, religious, and scientific life of a people. What will 
be the consequence in terms of educational administration? Is the 
historian of philosophy to be a member of the department of history 
or philosophy? The answer is unimportant, but the coming of a 
close contact and the overlapping of the two departments is im- 
portant, for it indicates a new epoch in humanistic scholarship and 
education. 

Whence has Randall’s book come? If I mistake not we see here, 
on the one hand, the combined influence of Professors J. H. Robinson, 
F. J. E. Woodbridge, and John Dewey as teachers and, on the other 
hand, the result of interdepartmental codperation in the planning 
and teaching of the Columbia course in Contemporary Civilization. 
May I venture the guess that indirectly the book ean be said to have 
originated in the noted course given at Columbia by Robinson on the 
History of the Intellectual Classes of Europe. 

To outline the content of the book seems almost idle, for I as- 
sume that any reader of this JourNAL will as a matter of course have 
already read the book or have it on his table to be read as soon as the 
necessary freedom comes. As the author tells us in his foreword, 
the ‘‘book aims, by entering sympathetically into the spirit of the 
past, to make the thought of the present more intelligible. Covering 
80 vast a field, it can, of course, lay little claim to originality ; but it 
does rest, so far as possible, upon a first-hand acquaintance with the 
words of those who have expressed the intellectual currents of their 
times.’’ It is divided into four books which sum up, respectively, 
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the intellectual outlook of medieval christendom, the new conception 
of the world and of life which we call the renaissance, the eighteenth 
century with its two leading ideas, Nature and Reason, and the nine- 
teenth century with its conception of The Growing World. 

The book takes time to read. It can not be read rapidly, as I can 
witness, for in my third reading I find that slow and thoughtful 
perusal is still necessary. This is not due to obscurity or faulty or- 
ganization, for the style is lucid, the order logical, the diction quite 
nontechnical, and the subject-matter most interesting. Rather it 
seems due to the very compactness required in summing up so great 
a mass of subject-matter and to the inherently abstract character of 
philosophic doctrine. 

This suggests the question of its use as a textbook. To study 
Professor Randall’s book in the sense of memorizing it is a baffling 
undertaking. I have even asked myself if the author and publishers 
should not have printed the book in a two-volume library edition 
rather than in textbook form. Yet it is a textbook in several im- 
portant respects. It furnishes an outline of a course, it should 
awaken the student to the problem, arouse his interest, and introduce 
him to the wider study of the subject ; it gives wisely selected bibliog- 
raphies and, I believe, will inspire a genuine desire to read many of 
the books therein recommended. But what an immense erudition 
will be required of those who teach the history of philosophy as this 
book challenges us to do, and what a vast undertaking is presented 
for the student’s endeavor. There is enough to keep the most am- 
bitious of honor students busy for at least his junior and senior 
years. However, may I urge my younger colleagues in philosophy 
to prepare themselves under the guidance of this book to teach pre- 
cisely such a history of philosophy, a history which will ally itself 
closely to what our undergraduates should be learning in all their 
humanistic study, and which will give to students the feeling that 
philosophy exists out of doors in the world of man and his affairs 
and not merely in the writings of a few eccentric men of genius. 

Watter T, Marvin. 

Rutgers UNIVERSITY. 


Professional and Business Ethics. Cari F, Taruscn. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co. 1926. 370 pp. 


The development of standards of practice by professional and 
trade associations supplies a rich mine of material for the student 
of ethics. Professor Taeusch’s book is the most ambitious attempt 
yet made to assay this ore, as far as the professions are concerned; 
only one chapter is given to business standards. It is pleasantly 
free from the abstractions of orthodox ethica! discussion. The treat- 
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ment is empirical and concrete. ‘‘There has been too little in phi- 
losophy and ethics of that accumulation of data and principles which 
might serve as fruitful guides to understanding and conduct. . . . It 
is only after philosophy has learned to understand professional and 
business life that it can hope to direct it. . . . Philosophical ethics 
employs as one of its methods the comparative analysis of all exist- 
ing codes in order to determine the essentials of a workable code, and 
it recognizes the necessity of taking into account peculiar condi- 
tions surrounding the various professional and business activities. 
Coupled with this empirical study and comparative analysis of 
codes is the practical problem of administration. Pragmatism in- 
sists that a code is valuable only in so far as it ‘works.’ What are 
the elements which make a code workable? What are the specific 
sanctions which make a code operative? These are matters of 
experimental inquiry, and involve a study of cases that are actually 
and constantly arising.’’ 

The first profession studied is that of the lawyer, where the 
author relies partly on court decisions regarding disbarment, partly 
on the canons of the American Bar Association, and the 250 answers 
to questions by the Committee on Professional Ethics of the New 
York County Lawyers’ Association. This apparent confusing of 
ethics and law is cleared up to some extent in the following chapter 
on Morality, Law, and Ethics. In the ethics of the engineer, he is 
able to follow the 50 practice cases of the American Association of 
Engineers, and their accompanying compilation of principles. For 
the teacher, he makes his own codification of the various state asso- 


ciation codes. The result should be of a good deal of practical value 


to leaders in this field. When he comes to medicine, he makes a fair 
criticism of the profession for its failure to accumulate specific cases 
of ethics as a basis for study. He is obliged to fall back on the 
Principles of the American Medical Association, now out of date 
in many respects. No reference is made to the new ethical movement 
represented by the American College of Surgeons. The following 
chapter, on the vexed question of professional fees, is one of the best 
in the book. 

In applying his method to Standards of Business Conduct, about 
all that the author can find to work with are the Principles of Busi- 
ness Conduct issued by the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, and the Code of Ethics of Rotary International. Both of 
these are general statements of ideals, which express a philosophy 
of business rather than a detailed standard of business conduct. 
Practically no use is made of the written codes developed by about 
300 trade associations, which often give us important clues as to the 
problems the industry has been compelled to face. What he pro- 
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poses as a ‘‘workable, controllable, and desirable project’’ is ‘‘the 
collection of cases which have actually been experienced by business 
men; their analysis, interpretation, and adjudication by a responsi- 
ble committee ... ; an orderly arrangement of these cases and 
decisions so as to provide for a cumulative set of well-defined prece- 
dents; constant codification of these practices—as was done, for ex- 
ample, in the Law Merchant of England several centuries ago—and 
code accommodations to new situations; and some means of enforc- 
ing the generally accepted standards, whether through statutory 
enactment and legal agencies or by means of sanctions controlled by 
business organizations themselves.’’ 

As to this program, there are a number of things to be said, and 
they apply to Professor Taeusch’s treatment as a whole. Though he 
refers frequently to the unwritten code, backed by public opinion, he 
fails to recognize the fundamental character of this common senti- 
ment of the group as to what is the thing to do or not to do. The 
marked development of ethical standards in the trade associations 
during the past twenty years, and somewhat earlier in certain profes- 
sions, has been almost entirely in this sphere. 

The reason for codifying the unwritten code is largely educa- 
tional. Sentiment is crystallized by setting down what the group 
stands for, and the association leaders are given a definite basis for 
ethical instruction and emphasis. Professor Taeusch is right in 
saying that most of this codification has been done hastily and im- 
perfectly ; there are some notable exceptions. A collection of cases 
in business ethics would help, though each industry would need to 
collect its own. But it is equally important to study the causes of 
friction within the trade group, and between manufacturer, dis- 
tributor, retailer, and customer. This is being done, for example, 
by the apparel industry. The function of ethics is the adjustment 
of social relations. And the important thing for each industry or 
profession is to discover what relations require adjustment. 

As to sanctions, in the sense of formal discipline, very few pro- 
fessional or trade associations are in a position to apply them. Any 
attempt to apply them would tend to break up the association, or at 
least interfere with the process of education throughout the trade. 
The most powerful sanction, for the main body of men in the in- 
dustry, is the force of public opinion. In an active association, 
which makes wise use of a satisfactory code, this force tends to grow 
stronger with time. For controlling those on the fringe of the in- 
dustry, it is necessary to fall back on the law and public regulatory 
bodies. With the growth of business ethics, unwritten and written, 
the law and its application show a corresponding development. 

After a chapter on labor unions and farmers’ codperatives, the 
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book closes with a Social Philosophy of Business. ‘‘ Whereas mor- 
ality is eventually satisfied only by some monistic solution, all-com- 
prehensive and consistent, ethics is opportunist and pluralistic, sat- 
isfied with certain limited patterns of behavior that may be quite 
isolated. Each type of social structure, especially if these struc- 
tures be economic or professional in character, must be presumed 
to have its own intrinsic problems and solutions. Each social group, 
whether church or nation, labor union or corporation, becomes an 
independent social unit unique in function and objective and self- 
regulative as regards its peculiar characteristics.’’ 

If the function of ethies is social adjustment, and this function is 
normally carried on by the group, the important thing is to learn 
how the group evaluates conduct. This requires a combination of 
historical and psychological study, applied to selected professions or 
industries. A purely empirical method will not answer. The great 
need in ethical research at the present time is not the analysis of 
eases and the accumulation of precedents. It is the study of ethics 
as a function, a social process. The use of cases will come later, as 
part of the detailed study of cause and effect in social relations. 


Epa@ar L. HEERMANCE. 
New HAvEN, Conn. 


The Principles and Problems of Philosophy. Roy Woop SE.uars. 
New York: The Maemillan Co. 1926. Pp. xiv + 517. 


This book is both an introductory text and a contribution to 
philosophy. As a contribution it sets forth and further develops the 
author’s ‘‘critical realism’’ and ‘‘evolutionary naturalism.’’ Par- 
ticularly useful is the chapter in which contemporary epistemo- 
logical standpoints are defined and classified, and ‘‘critical realism’’ 
differentiated (Chap. XI). Critical realism accepts, in its own 
version, three criteria of truth: coherence, power of prediction, and 
guidance value (Chap. XII). Attention is given to the mind and 
body problem, and to the theory of levels, which Professor Sellars 
advanced as early as 1909, and is now known as emergent evolution. 
The conscious organism is not a mechanism. However, mind is ‘‘the 
physical system, itself, which has evolved to a higher level and be- 
come deepened and enriched with its manifold integrations’’ (p. 
342). Professor Sellars makes modifications in the well-known 
“‘pyramid’’ of emergent evolution, which has become associated with 
Alexander and Lloyd Morgan. Above the level of mind, in the 
pyramid, Professor Sellars puts the level of ‘‘society, persons, civi- 
lization’’ (p. 345). Instead of the nisus he acknowledges a tendency 
to further ‘‘organization.’’ Panpsychism, parallelism, and other 
attempts to place mind in some implicit sense on lower levels than 
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that on which it explicitly emerges, are rejected. In this respect 
Professor Sellars is perhaps the most thoroughly consistent of the 
emergent evolutionists. A society is neither an organism nor a mind. 
It is a characteristic level, just as the lower ones are. Society is ‘‘a 
peculiar grouping of physical things’’ already become intelligent 
organisms ; it is ‘‘a level made possible by the nature of its constitu- 
ents which yet carries these constituents themselves to a higher level’’ 
(p. 350). Professor Sellars affirms that there is an immanent 
teleology in nature, but he denies (in opposition to Hobhouse and 
Lloyd Morgan) that this should be attributed to Mind as the driving 
force in all evolutionary change (pp. 377-379). 

Professor Sellars takes pains to make clear the distinction be- 
tween valuation and cognition (pp. 438-469). They are qualita- 
tively different. In cognition we inhibit feelings, emotions, and de- 
sires, and aim to know objects as they exist in their own right. On 
the contrary, in valuation we estimate objects in relation to ourselves, 
and we are egocentric and sociocentric (p. 451). There are no ab- 
solute and eternal standards of value (pp. 464-469). The values 
of ethics and esthetics, however, are interpreted with appreciative 
insight (Chaps. XXVI, XXVII, XXIX). The distinction between 
cognition and valuation is (to the reviewer) convincingly drawn. 
There ought in the future to be less confusion between values and 
existence, valuation and cognition, worth and truth, and, in general, 
between what ought to be and what actually is, and the manner 
in which we come to know each. In opposition to Professor Sellars, 
the reviewer believes that values are being attained in emergent 
evolution through the agency of a theistic but immanent God. How- 
ever, the reviewer admits that the philosophical defence of such a 
position has been much weakened by muddled arguments in its favor 
which confuse facts and values. Paradoxical as the statement may 
sound, Professor Sellars’ book will help to further the cause of 
theistic religion. The progress of the latter is chiefly blocked by 
the perverse obscurantism of many of its advocates. Professor Sel- 
lars is helping to make such obscurantism impossible. 

Regarding the nature of an introductory text Professor Sellars 
has decided convictions. Students should be given ‘‘insight into sit- 
uations and relations rather than mere information,’’ and sufficient 
‘‘inner momentum’’ to carry them with interest and enthusiasm 
from one step to another. Exposition should not be superficial, but 
‘‘bring into relief problems and distinctions even to the point of 
technicality.’’ The text should follow the course of the author’s 
own intellectual experience (Preface). This book is a consistent 
expression of these convictions. The march of thought through suc- 
ceeding chapters is logical and continuous. The author’s personal 
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enthusiasm is everywhere evident. The book will inspire the interest 
of students mature enough to grapple with it. Beginning with a 
discussion of natural realism and a critical evaluation (rather than 
a simple exposition) of Descartes, Locke, Berkeley, Hume, and 
Kant on the epistemological problem, the first part concludes with 
the definition and classification of contemporary epistemological 
standpoints. The second part follows with the topics of ‘‘General 
Ontology and Cosmology,’’ while Part III deals with ‘‘ Human Life 
and Values.”’ 

If philosophy is offered to freshmen in an American college the 
subject-matter must be simple and concrete,—problems of contempo- 
rary civilization, reflective thinking, or something of the kind. This 
book would certainly not be suited to such a purpose. Sophomores 
may well begin philosophy with an elementary course either in meta- 
physics, logic, or ethics. Upper classmen might begin with any of 
these, or with the history of philosophy. A college curriculum (in 
the reviewer’s opinion) ought to give undergraduates the opportunity 
to choose between such options in accordance with personal needs 
and interests. In such a curriculum this book would deserve serious 
consideration for the introductory course in metaphysics. With a 
different kind of curriculum evidently in mind, one in which phi- 
losophy courses would be arranged in a definitely prescribed sequence, 
the author suggests that this book be used in the first course, fol- 
lowed in the second semester by logic, and in a subsequent year by 
the history of philosophy. In cases where courses are arranged in 
a prescribed sequence, the reviewer is disposed to recommend the 
reverse order, if this book is employed. The book is rather technical 
for a class of sophomores who have had no previous work in phi- 
losophy. On the other hand, a class already acquainted with logic 
and the history of philosophy (and still better with ethics also) would 
find this text a stimulating introduction to contemporary philosoph- 
ical movements and controversies. 


WILulAM KELLEY WRIGHT. 
DarRTMOUTH COLLEGE. 


History of Ancient and Medieval Philosophy. Horatio W. Dresser. 
New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co. 1926. Pages xii + 338. 


‘The aim of this book,’’ says its author, ‘‘is to put the student 
of philosophy, the college student in general, and the general reader 
in possession of the sources of the early history of thought by nar- 
rating the history as briefly as clearness and accuracy permit, in 
view of the great value of special periods.’’ 

It is very difficult to perceive in examining the book itself that 
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this purpose has been fulfilled. How can it be possible in three 
hundred pages to give any adequate account of what the ancient 
and medieval philosophers had to say, still less to critically interpret 
their ideas in the. light of the social and intellectual environment in 
which their thinking occurred? What the author has done, in fact, 
is to restate as clearly and succinctly as he could the irreducible 
minimum of information about those philosophers who lived and 
thought during a period of some two thousand years. There are 
no quotations of any length or importance from the philosophers 
themselves and almost no direct references to their writings. 

Instead, Dr. Dresser refers persistently to other histories of phil- 
osophy. The result is what such a book could not help being, a 
sort of tertiary source for the subject. As a compendium of 
‘*names,’’ ‘‘dates,’’ and ‘‘doctrines’’ the book has a certain reference 
value for the beginning student, but it is in no sense an introduction 
to the study of ancient and medieval philosophy. 


Gam, KENNEDY. 
AMHERST COLLEGE 


Crashing Thunder: the Autobiography of an American Indian. 
Pau Rapin. New York and London: D. Appleton & Co. 1926. 
xxv + 203 pp. 

The main body of the narrative here assembled had already ap- 
peared in Radin’s reports on the Winnebago tribe in the publications 
of the American Bureau of Ethnology, at Washington. Neverthe- 
less, it was a not unhappy inspiration to issue this particular material 
in the more approachable form of a volume designed for cursive 
reading; for the subject-matter possesses unity in that it is the 
record of the life of one man, and it possesses appeal in that the 
incidents are not only illuminating as given in the language of ex- 
perience, but also are in themselves valuable to the student of the 
mind of man in its broader as in its more primitive aspects. For 
the psychologist and the student of the types of religious experi- 
ence this autobiography is a document of very direct interest, ¢8- 
pecially where it describes the conversion of Crashing Thunder to 
the peyote cult, and the change wrought in him by this conversion,— 
which appears to have been quite unpremeditated and, indeed, 
brought about somewhat against his inclination. But the student of 
ethics will also find very much in the book that should be significant 
and helpful, most of all, perhaps, in the comparison of the sanctions 
of conduct operative in a race whose habits of thought are so remote 
from our own as are those of the American Indian. Naturally, the 
book is of greatest value to the anthropologist, who, if he be an 
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Americanist, will no doubt shrug his shoulders over the stupidity 
of a publisher who should select as his cover ornament a Zuiii de- 
sign, when the matter dealt with is purely Winnebago, a tribe whose 
art is rich in fine patterns and is as foreign to that of the Pueblo 
as Gothic is to Greek. 


H. B. ALEXANDER. 
UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA. 


Etude sur le Parménide de Platon. Jan Want. (Collection de 
philosophie et de mystique dirigée par Pierre Morhange). Paris: 

F. Rieder & Cie. 1926. 276 pp. 

This study of the Parmenides follows the plan of A. E. Taylor’s 
articles in Mind for 1896-97 and 1903 (a mode of interpretation 
which Professor Taylor has recently renounced in favor of Burnet’s 
version). M. Wahl elaborates this plan with many penetrating ideas 
of his own and supplements it with hints from most of the leading 
commentaries since Proclus. In language less ‘‘tinged with Hege- 
lianism’’ (cf. p. 179), the plan acquires a new significance which no 
student of Plato’s ‘‘critical’’ dialogues can afford to overlook. 

The Parmenides marks a crisis and a transition in Plato’s philos- 
ophy. Its general theme is the attempt to purge the doctrine of 
Ideas of material elements, at the same time correcting a false hy- 
postasis of Unity and Multiplicity in previous philosophies. ‘‘The 
Parmemdes is one of the last glances cast by Plato upon ‘what is be- 
yond essence.’ Henceforth, he hastens on toward the science of ex- 
istence and of the mixed’’ (p. 197). The logistic of the Socratics, 
with its primitive doctrine of Ideas, is here subjected to the full force 
of Eleatie criticism. The ensuing contradictions are transformed 
into proofs for the ‘‘communion of kinds’’ and the philosophy of 
movement, found in the later dialogues. When the three ideas of 
unity, plurality, and participation are taken up into a spiritual and 
dynamic view of Being, it is seen that the first two can and must be 
brought together through the third. In the course of the dialogue, 
“the objections of Socrates become a new affirmation of dialectic, 

and the objections of Parmenides a new affirmation of the Ideas. 
. .. Dialectic, from being destructive, becomes positive, inasmuch 
as it is grounded upon the Ideas; the Ideas, from being motionless, 
become moving, inasmuch as that on which they are grounded is 
dialectic’? (p. 212). 

M. Wahl has construed with admirable skill (and here perhaps is 
a crucial test for any interpretation of the Parmenides) the connec- 
tion between the first and second parts and the positive development 
of the ‘‘hypotheses’’ in the latter. The aporia of the first part are 

directed against the Socratic theory of ‘‘separate’’ Ideas, as set 
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forth in the Phaedo. The objections pass from the notion of a physi- 
cal participation of things in Ideas, to a criticism of psychical par- 
ticipation, and thence to the conception of an intellectual participa- 
tion. Out of this encounter between Eleatic monism and Socratic 
pluralism, a higher vision of knowledge and being is gained. The 
‘‘hypotheses’’ developed in the second part reveal both the logical 
import and the metaphysical principles of this new dialectic. (‘‘An 
hypothesis is at once the supposition of a determinate science and 
the point of departure for a new élan de l’esprit,’’ p. 66.) Unity 
and differentiation are shown to be qualitative rather than quantita- 
tive principles—spiritual and not material. Their intelligible re- 
lationship is discovered through the consideration of the truth that 
Being and the finite must be implicated with Not-Being and the in- 
finite within a living and dynamic universe of discourse. Thus we 
are brought to the threshold of Plato’s realism, or what may more 
truly be called his idealism: ‘‘Since we think Not-Being as being or 
as not being, it is in motion. The movement is projected from the 
thought into the things. Or, more precisely, the phenomenon—as 
for a James or in one sense for a Hegel—is the reality. From the 
moment that Being appears to be and not to be, it must be that it 
moves between these two terms’’ (p. 184). Thus, ‘‘the idea of an 
ordered world is constituted in this disorder; after the emptiness of 
the first hypothesis, after the chaos of the second, after the lightning- 
flash of the third [the ‘immediate’ now whereby we perforate time, 
so to speak, in order to transcend it, p. 167], there succeeds order. 
The Absolute remains, unthinkable and present. But, at the same 
time, relativity and spirituality have been affirmed’’ (p. 219). 
Recognizing as he does that the discussion is concerned through- 
out with the nature of attribution, or predication, and is a ‘‘ purely 
logical’’ analysis of judgment (pp. 84 ff., p. 155), it is surprising to 
find M. Wahl reading subjectivism into the passage at 132 B. Plato 
does not say that each idea as a noéma is ‘‘in the soul,’’ and certainly 
there is no indication that he is considering the Ideas as ‘‘ pensées 
mentales.’’ At times M. Wahl is inclined to press historical allu- 
sions that the text will hardly support. Do the formal propositions 
of the second hypothesis, for example, entitle us to infer that ‘‘it is 
a sort of logical myth through which we grasp the historical move- 
ment of thought which goes from Eleaticism to the philosophy of 
Anaxagoras and to atomism’’? or that it ‘‘comprises a criticism of 
the ideas of the disciples of Heraclitus, of the Pythagoreans, of the 
atomists, of Anaxagoras, of all the philosophers excepting those of 
Elea, along with certain ideas that came from Eleaticism’’! Of 
course, if one supposes that the Parmenides is primarily concerned 
with logical analysis, he need not hold that its arguments are there- 
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fore lacking in all metaphysical import; unless, indeed, one is com- 
mitted to the belief that while man thinks logically, his thinking goes 
on in a world which in itself is not logical. 
Donaup S. Mackay. 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, SOUTHERN Brancu. 
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INTERNATIONAL JOURNALOF Etuics. Vol. XXXVII,No.3. Pro- 
gressive Morality: C. Delisle Burns. Beauty and Moral Better- 
ment: L. A. Reid. The Total-Situation Theory of Ethics: Charles 
W. Morris. An Approach to the Science of Ethies: C. F. Taeusch. 
Platonic Immortality as the Highest Good: R., C. Lodge. 


Tue New ScnouasticisM. Vol. I, No.2. Quaracchi: 1877-1927: 
Edwin J. Auweiler. Revelation and Dogma in Contemporary 
Thought: R. G. Bandas. The Neo-Scholastie Approach to the Prob- 
lems of Epistemology: LZ. Noél. Professor Whitehead and the Mak- 
ing of Religion: F, J. Sheen. Moral Science—Mind and Man: C. C. 
Miltner. Chronicle—American Philosophy during 1926. 


THE Personauist. Vol. VIII, No. 2. William James and the 
Making of Pragmatism: F. C. 8. Schiller. Real versus Abstract Evo- 
lution: Edwin A. Burtt. Static Mindedness: R, T. Flewelling. 


Rivista pi Finosoria. Anno. XVIII, N. 1. L’indeterminismo e 
la scienza: G. Tarozzi. Il problema della liberta in E. Kant: P. 
Martinetti. La figura ideale dell’educatore: E,. Morselli. Critica 
della critica d’arte a proposito del gusto dei primitivi: A. Pastore. 
La filosofia nelle riviste italiane del 1926 (Rassegna) : L. Fossati. 


Logos. Anno IX, Fase. 4. L’idealismo inglese contemporaneo 
—V, La natura e l’errore (Taylor e Joachim): N. Abbagnano. Filo- 
sofia del linguaggio: P. Gatti. Il pensiero come attivita estetica: A. 
Baratono. Risposta alle accuse di agnosticismo e di panteismo: R. 
Pavese. L’atto e la potenza nella filosofia tomista: M, Fatta. 


REVUE DE THE£OLOGIE ET DE PHILOSOPHIE. No. 62. Qu’est-ce que 
la vérité?: André Lalande. Logique et sciences: Arnold Reymond. 
L’état actuel des études bouddhiques: P. Demiéville. Ernesto Buo- 
haiuti: L. von Auw. 


JOURNAL DE PsycHoLociz. XXIV* Année, No.2. La psychologie 
comme science du comportement et le behaviorisme: H. Piéron. La 
psychologie pathologique: L. Dugas. De la transmission par |’influx 
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nerveux des tonalités affectives des sensations: Z. Bard. La psy- 
chologie du cinéma: L. Landry. Sur la pensée mystique et la pensée 
morbide: P. Courbon. Le chronoscope de d’Arsonval en circuit di- 
rect, avec un nouveau dispositif pour presentations: G. Dwelshawvers. 
Documents de psychologie différentielle musulmane: P. L. Masstgnon, 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PsycHoLogy. Vol. XXXVIII, No. 2. 
Studies in Affective Psychology: P. 7. Young. Figure and Ground 
in the Visual Perception of Form: E. G@. Wever. The Influence of 
Muscular Tension on the Efficiency of Mental Work: A. G. Bills, 
The Accuracy of the Method of Constant Stimuli: F. M. Urban. Is 
the Question of Analysis of Sound by Resonance in the Cochlea or by 
‘*Central Analysis’’ in the Brain still an Open One?: G. W. Wilkin- 
son. The Course of Experience: C. A. Dickinson. The Effect of 
One Form of Report upon Another: P. L, Whitely and J. A. Mc- 
Geoch. The Effect of Primacy upon Recall: J. G. Jenkins and K. M. 
Dallenbach. 


Balfour, The Earl of: Familiar Beliefs and Transcendent Reason. 
(The British Academy Annual Philosophical Lecture—Henriette 
Hertz Trust.) London: Humphrey Milford, Oxford University 
Press. New York: Oxford University Press, American Branch. 18 
pp. 35ce. 


Betsch, Christian: Fiktionen in der Mathematik. Stuttgart: Fr. 
Frommanns Verlag (H. Kurtz). 1926. xxiv-+ 372 pp. 10M. 


Cooley, Edwin J.: Probation and Delinquency. The Study and 
Treatment of the Individual Delinquent. New York: Catholic Chari- 
ties of the Archdiocese of New York. 1927. xv +544 pp. $3.00. 


KEssertier, Daniel: Les Formes Inferieurs de 1’Explication. 
(Bibliothéque de Philosophie Contemporaine.) Paris: Félix Alcan. 
1927. iii+ 356 pp. 35 fr. 


Lanoé-Villéne, Georges. Le Livres des Symboles. Dictionnaire 
de Symbolique et de Mythologie. Lettre A. Paris: Editions Bos- 
sard. 1927. 198 pp. 27 frs. 


Lighthall, W. D.: Superpersonalism. The Outer Consciousness. 
A Biological Entity. Reflections on the Independence of Instinct 
and Its Characteristics in Evolution. Montreal: The Witness Press. 
1926. 115 pp. $2.00. (4s.) 


Mersch, Emile: L’Obligation Morale. Principe de Liberté. tude 
de Philosophie Morale. (Museum Lessianum—Section Philosoph- 
ique, No. 10.) Louvain: Editions du Museum Lessianum. 1927. 
Paris: Félix Alean. 166 pp. 10 frs. 

Steele, Robert, Editor (with the collaboration of Ferdinand M. 
Delorme) : Opera hactenus inedita Rogeri Baconi. Fasc. VII. Ques- 
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tiones supra Undecimum Prime Philosophie Aristotelis (Metaphysica 
XII) Prime et Secunde. Oxford: Clarendon Press. New York: 
Oxford University Press, American Branch. 1926. xii-+ 160 pp. 
$3.50. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


We print below the program of the Twenty-Eighth Annual Meet- 
ing of the Western Division of the American Philosophical Associa- 
tion, to be held at the University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, on 
Friday and Saturday, April 15 and 16, 1927. 


Friday, April 15 
8:00 a.m, 
Meeting of the Executive Committee at breakfast, Hotel Nicollet. 
9:30 a.m. 
Experimental Logic in the Social Sciences......... Ralph W. Nelson 
I Se ot yesh inn dw htonewaiw emenelnadio D. A. Piatt 
The Prediction Theory of Truth.............. Chas. W. Morris, Jr. 
1:30 p.m. 
Business Meeting 
2:30 p.m, 
A Comparison of the Development of Greek and Chinese 
eT Homer H. Dubs 
The Divinity of the Atoms According to Leucippus and 
I 66a ce nen dieninesaewkeaweweneuenial R. H. Hack 
The Platonic Doctrine of Immortality............. B. A. G. Fuller 
6:45 p.m. 
Annual Dinner 
8:00 p.m. 
Address of the President 
R. C. Lodge 


‘‘The Platonic Highest Good’’ 
Saturday, April 16 


9:00 a.m. 
An Appraisal of Mysticism................ Sterling P. Lamprecht 
The Resurrection of Hedonism.............sseseeceees John Wild 
Some Difficulties in Current Value TRO. cccves Charner M. Perry 
2:00 p.m. ; 
The Nature of Philosophical Impartiality..... W. 8S. Gammertsfelder 


ence ae Louis T. More 
Evolutionary Idealism in the Philosophy of Nietzsche. .£. 7. Mitchell 
Bergson’s Critique of Scientific Psychology..... Hermann Hausheer 
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A very valuable contribution to the teaching and the writing of 
philosophy and to the clarification of its language is the Vocabulaire 
Technique et Critique de la Philosophie, edited by Professor André 
Lalande of the Sorbonne. The following is a free and incomplete 
translation of the publisher’s announcement: 

‘You know the place which philosophical sciences such as psy- 
chology, sociology, and epistemology hold in contemporary intellec- 
tual culture. Many works written by scholars of the first order since 
Poincaré, and aiming to present results and points of view without 
the difficulties of technique, all have a philosophical character which 
is part of their value. Questions of this type interest and sometimes 
deeply stir the educated public. 

‘*But the language of scientific or of moral philosophy is not with- 
out difficulties and ambiguities. It is built up with traditional terms 
which have a history and which one can only well understand 
through acquaintance with their earlier meanings. On the other 
hand, in the last few years, many technical terms have been intro- 
duced which need to be explained ; and words of current usage often 
receive a special emphasis of which the text itself gives no warning. 

“‘The Vocabulaire, rearranged by M. Lalande with the assistance 
of some sixty members or correspondents of the Société francaise de 
Philosophie, is in this field a working instrument which can not be 
replaced by anything else. The meaning or the different meanings 
of each term are stated, discussed, and illustrated by examples and 
quotations. By its scope the work is a complete catalogue of the 
points and topics, in alphabetical order, with which philosophy as 
expounded today has to deal. A new method appropriate to the 
nature of the problem in hand has been used; the pages of the Vo- 
cabulawre are arranged in two parts: (1) the vocabulary itself, the 
definitions, analyses, critical remarks, points on which the editors 
have been approximately in agreement; (2) notes and commentaries, 
often extended, and signed in each case by the writer, and containing 
individual observations and therefore points of difference and uncer- 
tainty. This arrangement has the great advantage of giving n0 
illusion to the readers such as are often given by dogmatic works; 
and the vocabulary is accordingly of great use to those who, while 
they are not professionally occupied with philosophy, wish never- 
theless to keep acquainted with the philosophical ideas of today and 
to learn what is the established usage and what remains debatable 
and unsettled.’’ 

The work is published in two volumes by the Librairie Félix 
Alcan, Paris, and the price is 125 francs. 
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There is no similar journal in the field of scientific philosophy. 
It is issued fortnightly and permits the quick publication of short 
contributions, prompt reviews, and timely discussions. The contente 
of the last six issues are as follows: 




















Volume XXIV. No.2. January 20, 1927. 
Broad and Hume on Causation and Volition. R. F. A. Horrnué. 
Mr. Blake and the Paradox of Zeno. Henry Braprorp SMITH. 
Book Reviews. Journals and New Books. Notes and News. 





Volume XXIV. No.3. February 3, 1927. 
“Half-hearted Naturalism.” Joun Dewey. 

Alfred C. Elsbach’s Kant und Einstein. Epcaar WIND. 
Book Reviews. Journals and New Books. Notes and News. 


Volume XXIV. No.4. February 17, 1927. 
The Biotic Center of Psychology. Percy Huaues. 


An Instrumental View of the Part-Whole Relation. 
Morris A. CopELAND. 


Book Reviews. Journals and New Books. Notes and News. 
Volume XXIV. No. 5. March 3, 1927. 
Theory and Practise in Psychology. Percy Hucues. 
A Logical Study of Verbs. Suzanne K. Lanaer. 

Book Reviews. Journals and New Books. Notes and News. 


Volume XXIV. No.6. March 17, 1927. 


Simplicity versus Adequacy in the Definition of Instinct. 
C. O. WEBER. 


The Normative in Psychology and Natural Science. 
Percy Hvuaues. 


Notes and News. 


Volume XXIV. No.7. April 14, 1927. 
Categorial Analysis and Pragmatic Realism. Sipney Hook. 
Book Reviews. Journals and New Books. Notes and News. 
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